PROGRESS   IN   LOST   CAUSES

But the men in charge of Disarmament during 1935 were
looking after a lost cause. Hindenburg by abandoning
Bruening in his hour of need for the deplorable von Papen
had let the wooden horse in to the Wilhelmstrasse. By
March 1933 the intrigues of Schleicher and of Papen were
blown away like dry leaves before the hurricane of the Nazi
advance. Hitler was Chancellor and the torches of his storm-
troopers in endless night procession were new symbols of the
terrible old doctrines of blood and fire. Even Geneva had to
respond to the demands of strength. During February Japan
was declared in solemn conclave to be the aggressor in Man-
churia. How could the declaration be brought to life?

For a moment Great Britain was prepared to act alone.
Having tried without success to reach international agree-
ment over the export of arms to the Far East the British
Government decided to impose an embargo on its own
initiative. Simon put it forward more as a moral gesture
than for any practical effect it might have. But it was
strength only in appearances. Geneva saw it as a move
strangely incompatible with our League obligations; Japan
was the aggressor, the ban should apply to Japan only. The
British Government, however, was aware only that no one
followed its example, and at the end of March decided to
abandon the embargo and substitute for it * vigorous
conversations ".

Disarmament continued to be the issue which caused the
greatest disillusionment in this country; the vacillations of
Geneva were regarded with greater dismay by the British
electorate than the bombings of Shanghai. When on
February 9 the Conference discussed the agenda for the
coming year and once again attempted to allot functions
between the Bureau, the Political Commission, the Com-
mittee of Effectives and the various other of its subsections,
Eden pressed strongly for quick action. The time for decision
had come. Nearly all the proposals before the Conference
had been examined in their technical implications to the point